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Colonel Robert Edward Lee stood in a hotel room in New Orleans 
staring into the traveling bag sitting open and empty on his bed. 
Missing, he had discovered when he finished unpacking the bag, were 
his shaving brush and his new pants. For a full minute he had stood 
staring into the empty bag. He wasn’t concerned about the shaving 
brush. He always forgot that. But his new pants. He could not believe 
he had left them at Arlington. J should not have come back, he 


thought. IJ should have resigned. I should have resigned years ago. 


It was the afternoon of February 13, 1860. Lee was returning to Texas 
after a year’s leave of absence to settle his father-in-law’s estate in 
Virginia. In the morning, he would cross by steamboat from New 
Orleans to Indianola, Texas, and from there catch a stage to San 
Antonio. He had accepted temporary command of the Department of 


Texas. 


Colonel Lee walked across the room and laid his forearm against the 
raised window glass, resting his forehead on his arm. He took a deep 
breath of the cool breeze floating the window curtains, inhaling the 
old familiar smell of the Mississippi. He had moved that old river, had 
channeled it to St. Louis more than twenty years ago. Even then he 
was thinking about getting out. He had confided to his friend, Andrew 


Talcott, “I am waiting, looking, and hoping for some good opportunity 


to bid an affectionate farewell to my dear Uncle Sam.” Below his 
second-story window trotted a pair of bays pulling a carriage with 


ladies under parasols. 


Lee shoved himself away from the window. What, he thought, as he 
tossed his hairbrush in the bag, am I doing here? When his father-in- 
law died in October of ’57, it had occurred to him that he might now 
retire from the army. The old man, George Washington Parke Custis, 
grandson of Martha Washington, had left Arlington to his eldest 
grandson, Custis, then a Second Lieutenant in the Army Corps of 
Engineers. “Boo,” as his family affectionately called Custis, was not 
interested in assuming responsibility for the management of 
Arlington, so to his father, Robert, fell the thankless task of paying off 
his father-in-law’s considerable debt and rescuing from near ruin the 


three farms his sons had inherited. 


He had given over two years to the effort, working to improve the run- 
down buildings and roads, the fences, and gardens. Even the slaves 
and livestock had needed invigoration. Old man Custis had been an 
affectionate and indulgent father, grandfather, and slave master. His 
gentle affability revealed itself in his only child Mary’s utter lack of 
self-discipline, especially regarding tidiness and punctuality, in his 
grandchildren’s adoration, and in the indolence of his servants. Not 


wishing to separate families, Father Custis had rarely sold a slave 


and, as his intention had been ultimately to free them all, he had been 
steadily manumitting individuals and whole families, thus depleting 
the work force needed to maintain his estates. His will had provided 
that his Negroes be freed within five years of his death. But how was 
Lee to make these estates self-sufficient without a labor force? He was 
honor-bound to fulfill the manumission provision of Custis’s will, but 
not in under five years. Word got out among the servants, however, 
that they were free upon their old master’s death and some of them 
refused to work. A few ran off. Lee had them hunted down, brought 
back, and disciplined by the local constable. When some remained 
intractable, he leased them to other slaveholders to work out the term 
of their servitude. Lee had also imposed stricter rules and required 
more work of the scores of slaves remaining, and they were not 


happy. Truth be told, he wished he could be rid of the lot of them. 


When his leave of absence ended in ’58, Lee had warned his 
commanding officer, Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston, that he might 
have to resign from the army in order to fulfill his responsibility to his 
family. Instead, he took a second year’s leave to finish his work on the 
estate and by heaven, if in October of ’59 he had not received orders 
to proceed to Harper’s Ferry, Virginia, and stop the John Brown 
insurrection—a relatively simple task, as the murderous abolitionist 
had conveniently imprisoned himself and his band of renegade 


conspirators in the engine house of the U.S. armory there. 


And now, here he was 4 months later, once again on his way back to 
Texas, for after enduring for two years and four months the demands 
of creditors and farm laborers for money, the financial 
mismanagement of an inept and unscrupulous overseer, the 
reproachful glances of four rebellious daughters and nearly two 
hundred sullen Negroes, the slander of an abolitionist and his 
miserably afflicted wife—poor Mary had rheumatoid arthritis— 


Colonel Lee had chosen to remain in the army. 


But he did not like Texas. Texas was brown. Dusty. Thorny. Hotter 
most of the year than the living hell. In a letter to his 15-year-old 
daughter, Agnes, he had reprimanded her for complaining of the heat 
in Virginia. “It is so hot in my tent now, that the spermaceti candles 
become so soft as to drop from the candlesticks. Sturine candles have 
melted, & become liquid in the stand. The chair I sit in & the table I 
write on are hot, disagreeably so, to the touch, & feel as if made of 


metal. Do not speak of heat, Agnes, for you know not what it is...” 


Colonel Lee understood the expansionist policy of his government only 
too well, but when one is shuffling dust out on the west Texas desert 
in fruitless pursuit of Comanches, one may begin to question the 
wisdom of said policy. Back in the summer of ‘56, when commandant 
of Camp Cooper, he had led two companies of the Second Cavalry in 


pursuit of Senaco and his renegade band of Comanches over 1100 


miles without ever once encountering one Indian, or any sign that any 
Comanche had ever recently inhabited or visited any part of west 
Texas. For forty days, his men, slumped in the saddle, had slogged 
along in column of two, rendered nearly unconscious by a shimmering 
inferno of heat, the monotonous creaking of leather and clanking of 
tin cups, the flashes of light off their metal accouterments myriad 
signals of their presence to everything living for miles around in that 


vast sea of sand. 


On the Fourth of July, Lee had lain under a blanket stretched over 
stakes, trying, as he later put it in a letter to Mary “to muster some 


ardent feelings for my country.” 


Lee had also spent a considerable amount of his time in Texas serving 
at court martials. The first summons, to “almost the farthest point in 
the Department they could send me,” he groused in a letter to Mary, 
put him twenty-seven consecutive days in the saddle to cover 730 
miles from Camp Cooper to Ringgold Barracks. The second took him 
by stage, slamming over rocks and pot holes, careening and skittering 
around curves, bouncing and swaying through roiling clouds of Texas 
dirt, from San Antonio to Indianola. At the end of his journey, as he 
drew a fingertip through the grit in his eyebrows and wiped it from 
the corners of his eyes, he reminded himself that in no way did his pay 


of $1205 a year compensate him for so much as one grain of it. 


During these brutal, interminable journeys, totaling some 2000 miles 
over a cumulative eight months, his mind inevitably wandered to his 
loved ones at home. He thought especially about his girls. The eldest 
were begging him for permission to take dancing lessons. He was not 
adamantly opposed to dancing, but he had advised the girls against 
reading novels. Swaying from side to side in the stagecoach, he had 
also worried about Rooney at Harvard. The boy was running amuck, 
spending more money than his father could afford, considerably more 
devoted to pleasure than to study. Rooney had failed his entrance 
exams to West Point, and seemed unaffected by his disgrace. His 
father had resolved the issue neatly by having his old friend, General 
Winfield Scott, give the boy a commission, remarking ruefully that 


“boys are only fit to be shot anyhow.” 


Camp Cooper, on the Clear Fork of the Brazos River, had been little 
more than a few rows of tents situated upstream from a reservation 
village of about five hundred Comanche. At night, sitting at his camp 
table, Lee had tried to concentrate on letters to his family and friends, 
but the incessant drumming and squalling of those “hideous” 
Comanches downstream irritated him to the point of distraction. His 
opinion of Comanches was that they were more trouble than they 
were worth—his irritation exacerbated, no doubt, by continuing 


domestic troubles. Mary, for instance, had bounced a check. He had 


addressed her carefully, but firmly, on the subject. As the pounding on 
the drums intensified and the squalling rose to shrieks, Colonel Lee 
clenched his teeth, dipped his pen in ink, and wrote, “You must be 
very particular, dear Mary, when you deal in money matters...we 
cannot give checks on Banks and not have sufficient funds to meet 
them. People may think Iam endeavoring Swindle,” he added gently, 
the muscles in his jaws working. In brief intervals of quiet, he could 
hear the scratching of the nib of his pen on the paper. “You know I 
cannot draw upon a bank unless I know where the money is, and its 


exact amount...” 


Late at night, when the Indians were quiet and he lay on his camp 
bed, the mosquitoes whined in his ears. Slapping at them and 
swatting flies by day was the only active combat R.E. Lee would 


experience in Texas. 


Texas, of course, was not wholly unfamiliar to Colonel Lee. He had 
been here before. In September of 1846, at the start of the war with 
Mexico, Captain Lee had been assigned as an engineer to Brigadier 
General John E. Wool’s army. Lee had viewed San Antonio then with 
the eager eyes of a young man who had never traveled West. He saw 
the Alamo, where the battle was fought that launched the Texas war 


for independence. He marveled at the adobe houses with their 


picturesque red tile roofs. The serapes and sombreros of the Mexicans 


were a novelty to him. 


Later assigned to “old fuss and feathers” Winfield Scott, commanding 
general of the U.S. Army, Captain Lee had won his commander’s 
admiration for exploits that, with daring and through the grace of 
God, he had survived, earning himself three successive promotions to 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. General Scott had claimed that Lee was 


“America’s very best soldier.” 


But after the war with Mexico, Lee’s career had stalled. For the next 
four years, he had performed survey and engineering tasks in 
Baltimore and Florida until, in ’52, his friend and admirer, General 


Scott, appointed him superintendent of the academy at West Point. 


With a heavy sigh, Colonel Lee closed his traveling bag and set it ona 
straight back chair against the wall. He leaned to the mirror above 
the dresser, fingering the stubble on his jaw, remembering with a 
grimace his glad acceptance, in April of ’55, of the offer of a transfer 
from his desk job at the Academy to second in command of the Second 
Cavalry in Texas. The idea of a “more free and active” life on the 


frontier had appealed to him then. 


Lee straightened, turning his face back to the window to gaze at the 
muddy, slow-moving Mississippi. He had hoped, then, that a move 


from staff to line officer would improve his chances for advancement. 


It had taken him 22 years to advance from captain to lieutenant 
colonel, and although his new assignment carried with it the rank of 
brevet colonel, he was now fifty-three years old and 22 men stood 


between him and generalship. 


His future in the army seemed as bleak as all west Texas. 


But he had chosen. He was back, for the time being. Lee turned back 
to the washstand. Lifting the chipped pitcher beside the bowl, he 
poured water over his hands, soaped and rinsed them, then carefully 


dried them with a small hand towel. He picked his hat up off the bed. 


When his temporary command was over, they would send him back to 


the frontier, probably, to chase Comanches and desperadoes. 


Lee stood for a moment gazing at the toes of his boots and lightly 


tapping his hat against his leg, then he sighed and went out to supper. 


Colonel Lee arrived at San Antonio on February 21. In late March, he 
received a letter from Mary informing him that Rooney’s young wife, 
Charlotte, had given birth to Robert Edward Lee II. Grandpa Robert 
received the news of his promotion to grandfather with mixed 


emotions. 


Beginning in April and for the next two months, old Granddad was 


back in the saddle in pursuit of the Mexican bandito, Cortinas. For 


years, Cortinas and his ruffians had been worrying Texas like wolves. 
Only 5 months before Lee took up his new command in San Antonio, 
they had overrun Brownsville with the avowed intention of killing all 
the gringos americanos in the town. Mexican militia had joined Texas 
rangers in chasing him around Texas for months, losing two field 


artillery pieces to him in the process. 


In April 1860, Colonel Lee joined in the chase. As rumor had Cortinas 
here, there and everywhere, Lee changed course from here to there 
and everywhere, but Cortinas continued to elude the Texas Rangers, 
the Mexican militia and the United States Army. Finally, confronted 
with the rumor that the brute had retreated deep into Mexico, Lee 
turned his feeble horses and men around for the 264-mile walk back 


to San Antonio. 


There, he found two months’ worth of correspondence and paperwork 
awaiting his attention, among them letters from an agent for Sam 
Houston, the governor of Texas. Apparently, Houston wanted to entice 
Lee into leading an expedition over the border to establish a 
protectorate by the United States of Mexico. Lee politely declined the 


invitation. 


He had also an order from the Secretary of War to test the usefulness 
to the cavalry in the desert southwest of camels. Seventy-five camels 


had been imported from the near East and quartered 60 miles 


northeast of San Antonio at Camp Verde. Accordingly, Lee ordered an 
expedition of twenty camels and fifteen pack mules back across 
mountains and prairies, bouldered canyons and cacti-thick deserts to 
the Rio Grande. The expedition proceeded in temperatures of up to 
115 degrees, men and animals going for days without water. Some of 
the mules were lost, but the camels valiantly stumbled through and 


Lee reported the experiment to be a success. 


That summer, as the mercury in his thermometer rose, Lee’s 
temperature soared, as well. In July, he complained to Mary of pain 
and a sort of paralysis in his right arm. He assumed it was a bout of 


rheumatism. 


Colonel Lee was very much aware of the escalating political crisis 
back home. “Things look very alarming...” he wrote to Rooney. “As an 
American citizen, I prize the Union very highly and know of no 
personal sacrifice that I would not make to preserve it, save that of 


honor.” 


In December 1860, General David E. Twiggs assumed command of the 
Department of Texas, and Colonel Lee was ordered to return to his 


regiment, now posted to Fort Mason. 


In January, in Washington City, the die was cast. Abraham Lincoln 
was the president-elect of the United States. Lee’s fellow officers, 
West Point graduates, debated the issue of succession, inevitably 
inviting his opinion. He would not engage, beyond expressing his 
fervent hope that the Union would hold. If it does, he told Mary 
privately, then I want a promotion. If it dissolves, then he would leave 


the army, go home, and grow corn. 


In the month of January alone, seven states dissolved their union with 
the United States. Texas joined them on February 1. Three days later, 
the provisional congress of the Confederate States of America was 
formed, and Lee made preparations to defend Fort Mason against 
Confederate attack. Just over a week later, however, he was ordered 


back to Washington. 


Colonel Lee was no fool. He knew that the decision he had not wanted 
to make was upon him. His answer to whether he would stay with the 
Union or resign his commission remained ambivalent, if not 
contradictory. He said to junior officer, Captain Johnson, as he was 
departing Fort Mason, “I shall never bear arms against the United 
States—but it may be necessary for me to carry a musket in defense of 


my native state, Virginia.” 


Lee jumped down from the army ambulance which had brought him to 


San Antonio, slapping grit off his jacket and trousers with his hat. 


Then he straightened and for a moment gazed, astonished, at the 
Lone Star Flag flying above the Alamo. Armed Texas militia swarmed 
the streets, strips of red flannel sewn to their shoulders. “Who are 
these men?” he asked a bystander. “They are McCulloch's,” she 
explained. “General Twiggs surrendered everything to the state this 


morning, and we are all prisoners of war.” 


Twiggs had surrendered all 19 U.S. Army posts and 2328 men to the 


Republic of Texas. 


Lee pressed his hand to the brass buttons on his chest. 


“T think,” the lady said quietly, “you must get off the street.” 


“Yes.” 


He registered at the Road House Hotel, went quickly to his room, 
dropped his bag on the bed and stepped to the window. Had Twiggs 
been ordered to surrender? Lee lifted his right hand and began to toy 
with one of the buttons on his uniform, his eyes following the bustling 
activity in the street. Two months ago, he had been in command here. 
Would he have surrendered his command, all of Texas, to these 


ruffians? 


Suddenly angry, Lee worried the brass buttons on his shell jacket 
through the buttonholes. There is not sufficient cause for revolution. 


Hot heads. Fools. I will not be forced to a decision. 


He shrugged off his uniform jacket and tossed it on the bed. The 
Union is as good as dissolved. His eyes stinging with sudden tears, he 
thought, J know of no other country, no other government than the 


United States and their Constitution. 


Lee loosened the knot in his cravat and jerked it from around his 
neck. J am finished. I'll go home and manage Arlington, help the boys 
manage their farms. I'll grow corn, live simply. Take care of Mary. He 
unbuttoned the cuffs of his shirt, opened the traveling bag on the bed 
and began to pull out his suit of civilian clothes. They’d live frugally. 
The girls could make their own clothes, keep house, learn the virtues 
and rewards of a simple life. Sitting down in the chair by the bed, Lee 
pulled off his boots and dropped them beside the chair. He stood and 
unbuttoned the front of his military trousers, shoved them off and 
folding the legs together, laid them over the back of the chair. He 
stood for a moment staring at the suit of clothes on his bed. Then took 


off his shirt and rolled it up tight for packing. 


Nase there will be one less soldier in the world than now,” he had 


declared only a month ago.” So be it. 


Resolved, he pulled a shirt on over his head, reaching to button it at 
the neck in back. He stepped into civilian trousers, buttoned the fly, 


and sat back down. 


But first, he thought grimly, jerking on first one boot and then the 


other, I shall have to escape Texas. 


